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TO. THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 





Dorchester Gaol, Sept. 29, Year 3, 

CITIZENS, of the Spanish Revolution. 
I must this week make a finish of the discussion that has 
taken place with Andrew Middleton, upon the subject of a 
national payment of the Government debt; that is to say, I 
will do it by Andrew’s permission. I have no wish to flinch 
from a*further: discussion upon the matter, but I can say, 
that on a review of all I have written upon the subject, I 
cannot acknowledge myself in error on a single point. I 
cannot see’ that J] have taken a wrong position on any one 
_ point, or that I have been refuted in any sense of that word. 
The discussion has arrived to a discussion of words, rather 
than of principles, and I verily believe that upon principles 
we are nearly agreed. | 

At page 402, Andrew acknowledges that he does not 
contend ‘for the fulfilment of all expectations: I, on the 
other hand, am very willing to apply the whole of the pub- 
lic property towards the disbursement of the Government 
debt. The property which belongs to the Church would go 
a great way towards preventing distress among the small 
fundholders: the whole property of the Crown may be very 
well applied to the same purpose; and if that be not 
enough, I would, rather than touch the capital honestly 
accumulated: by individuals, take that which belongs to the 
different corporations in the country, which is, in fact, 
nothing more than a public property locally situated and 
locally applied. The corporate interests established by 
royal charters (excepting the endowment of schools and 
hospitals) are but so many local despotisms, and operate to 
the injury of the bulk of the inhabitants, in any city or 
town where they are exercised. ‘They serve but to ereate a 
monoply.of local power by a few favoured families, who 
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lord it over their more industrious neighbours. » Such are 
all the Secoteh Burghs: such are all the English Borough 
institutions. ‘To break up those monopolies of local power, 
and to apply the property that supports them to the dis- 
bursement of the little fundholder, would, in my opinion, be 
doing a great good to the country at large. There is 
another point, I presume, a Reformed Parliament or Legis- 
lature would not only establish qa uniform local jurisdiction, 
or magistracy, that should be both elective and stipendiary, 
but that it would establish a regular system for educating 
all the youth of the country ; and-when this was done, an 
_ application of all the property belonging to the existing 
free schools, which is now so much abused, might be pru- 
dently made towards the disbursement of the existing bur- 
thens.” I can:see plainly how all those things may be done, 
but'the moment | attempt to touch the capital honestly ac- 
cumulated by individuals, for the payment of the fund- 
bolder, I feel not only a repugnance, but a confusion of 
mind as to where and how it is to end. True it is, that 
such capital is now excessively taxed, and true it is, that 
such taxation fetches down many industrious: capitalists to 
beggary,; but it is a maxim in morals, that the existence of 
evil is no justification for its continuance, much less can a 
lesser evil be a justification for the infliction of a greater. 
Itis also a maxim of justice, in courts of law, that the exam- 
ple of crime in one instance can never justify its practice in 
another. From those maxims, then, I infer that the present 
taxation of the capital of the country belonging to indus- 
trious individuals, is not only no justification for taking the 
whole to pay the fundholder, but not even a justification for 
continuing to tax it to pay him an interest. 

| Towish to be considered here as speaking of capital as 
a thing distinct from land, and as produce or’stock in pos- 
session. Land appears to me to be that species of stable 


property from which a revenue ought always to be raised: . 


itis a primary producing power, distinct from all others: it 
isa public property which the public’or people can never 
justly suffer to be monopolized, and which no power can 
justly make them to alienate for the advantage of indivi- 
duals. But mind, [ am sensible that the land itself cannot 
produce a revenue, but that it must be the holders of land 
who must pay the revenue out of the produce which they, 
‘by thewid of other. tools and agents raise upon it. The re- 
venue raised must rather be considered a charge for the loan 
of the land, and as in a populous and civilized country all 
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cannot be holders of land, the revenue to be raised must be 
considered as a rental, or a payment from those who . 
hold to those who do not hold. Recurring to first principles, 
the land is the first agent by which human beings can associate 
and act together, and as it is not only the very foundation 
of society among human beings, bul. the foundation of all 
property, and the only imperishable property, it follows, 
that jt cannot be fairly monopolized by individuals without 
injury to those who are excluded: it is therefore right that 
the occupiers of the land should sustain the national bur- 
then, or furnish a sufficient revenue to the Government. 
The variance in the quality of land seems to forbid an equal 
tax per acre, but a graduated scale of prices may be made 
for tax as well as for rent, which are words almost synony- 
mous, and nothing could be more easily estimated, by com- 
petent judges, than the comparative value of every acre of 
land, from the best to the worst. All mines, whatever they 
produce, must be considered as national property, and be 
viewed in the same light as lands, which the people as a 
whole cannot justly alienate for individual benefit. Specu- 
lation to discover them might find due encouragement with- 
out claiming the whole produce when discovered. 

Thus far, I can follow Andrew Middleton: I am willing 
to touch every thing that may be fairly. called public pro- 
perty for the relief of the fundholder, but 1 cannot consent 
to rob individuals of such capitals as they have fairly accu- 
mulated, to pay what 1 cannot yet conceive to be a just 
debt. Taking a view of a nation as a whole, it is of very 
little consequence in whose hands the property lays, so as it 
be well distributed and well applied: this does not concern 

the nation as a whole; but to call upon those who have 
~ fairly accumulated capitals to hand them over to the fund- 
holders, is, to my view, a very serious piece of business. 
It is an affair of such a magnitude as was never transacted 
in ‘any country before, but: by a conquering army; and as 
the greater degree of physical power in this country would 
be with the present holders of capital, lam of opinion that 
the fundholders could not accomplish any thing towards 
this object without the aid of a hundred thousand merce- 
nary soldiers. An act‘of Parliament would be laughed at, 
and resisted. Talk of the desolating principles of Radical 
Reform, indeed! » What would be the desolation produced 
by this attempt to pay the Government:debt? And what 
has been the degree of desolation produced by its accumu- 
lating progress ? 
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If this be not going far enough, I am not disposed under 
my-present view, to go a step further towards meeting my 
friend. Andrew, and I should think the subject might be 
dropped here, was it not that 1 have been charged with 
supporting opposite views, when | did not deserve such a 
charge. At page 396, there is the following charge of in- 
consistency against me: ‘* but to say it is unjust to disac- 
eredit Bank-notes without protecting from loss him who has 
advanced property, in reliance on the previous accrediting 
regulation—and yet, that itisperfectly just to cancel the law 
appropriating a portion of the taxes, without bestowing a 
thought on the fundholder who has advanced his money 
upon the faith of that law—these two propositions appear 
to me so thoroughly incompatible and self destructive, that 
L can hardly imagine them to be vindicated by the same 
pen.’ Is Andrew Middleton sure that be found two such 
opposite propositions vindicated by my pen? I can trace 
them no where beyond the extract | have made from An- 
drew’s own writing. . It is Andrew himself who has vindi- 
cated «the reverse of those two. propositions, which are 
equally ‘incompatible and self-destructive,” and he has 
thrown a charge of inconsistency upon me, which really 
belonged to himself. At page 199 and 200, I observed to 
him, that he could not justly claim indemnity for the fund- 
holder, without, upon the same principle of justice, taking 
under his protection all losses by paper money; and out of 
this observation, he has, by mistake, [ presume, brought 
the abové charge upon me, which, in fact, reversely applies 
to himself; did not say it was “ wnjust to disaccredit 
Bank-notes, without protecting from loss him who has ad- 
vanced property in reliance on the previous accrediting 
regulation,’ and that the other case, or that of cancelling 
the debt was yusi: what I stated was, that the one necessa- 
rily followed the other on the score of justice; and that 
they were both just or both unjust. I cannot find that 
I have any where used a sentence, or a word, that tends to 
reverse the two cases. The reader will observe that this 
explanation blunts a great deal of the apparent poignancy 
of Andrew’s last article. On the first reading it, I felt 
something like shame, but on a moment’s recollection I dis- 
covered that it was not a fair statement. 

In applying the terms indolent and inactive to the fund- 
holder, I did not mean it as a reproach, but as being indo- * 
lent and inactive in comparison to the persons whose capi- 
tal is sought to be taken. My expression meant to convey 
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the impression, that if the present fundholders got hold of 
the capital of the country, they would not, from their for- 
mer habits, make so good a use of it, as the present holders. 
{ meant to say that the nation as a whole would sustain an 
injury from the change, even upon that score. 

The distinction between an American and a British fund- 
holder bas been fully explained before in the concession, 
that, I would sanction a payment of a debt that had been in- 
curred for a good purpose, such as the American debt ; but 
I do not know what I should then say if that debt amounted 
to as much as the British Government debt, or more than 
eight hundred millions! The amount of the debt of this 
Government seems to me to defy the practicability of any 
kind of full payment. 

I cannot perceive'how a law to be made in any future 
Parliament, whether reformed or not, to cancel the debt, 
can be considered an ex post facto law any further than all 
Jaws to repress evils and abuses operate as ex post facto. 
The argument against me is, that, you deprive a number of 
individuals of the means of living next year as they did the 
last :”—but this is not ex post facto, any further than the 
abolition of Edmonton Fair from this.year is aa ex posi 
facto regulation. . If Mr. Brougham, in the last session of 
Parliament, had. carried his very important Bill, to allow 
beer to be sold as common as bread is sold, would it have 
been an ex post facto law ? I think not,yet the argument 
set up against this, Bill was, that some hundred brewers 
had a million of money as a capital invested in their brew- 
ing concerns, and that this proposed measure, to make the 
brewing and sale of beer common, would destroy this capi- 
tal. Now, if the bill had passed into a law, aud this million 
of capital had been annihilated, to the loss of these huadred 
brewers, could the law have been considered an ex post 
facto law, though in investing that capital they bad acted 
upon the sanction of existing laws? I cannot admit such law 
to be ex post facto, and I am firmly of opivion, that, in 
the first session of Reformed Legislature, such a measure 
would pass into a law. Is there not some similarity between 
the case of the brewer and the fundholder? All existing 
abuses yield a profit to some persons, and all laws to pre- 
vent those abuses must affect certain interesis to a disad- 
vantage, though the community as a whole is benefited. 
This is the case of the fundholder. | 

R. CARLILE. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH BRAYSHAW 


RELATING TO HIS POLITICAL MISSION, AND THE PERSONS WHO 
INSTIGATED HIM TO MAKE IT, 





Ir any one enquire into my motive for the present publication, I inform 
them that my object is to’free myself from the imputation and slanders of 
a faction of base and designing men, and tb prevent those men from having 
the power of continuing the deceptions they have too long practised. An 
account of their conduct so far as it has come to my knowledge is submit- 
ted to the public, and it will shew that their first object is to deceive and 
then destroy. My only hope is that it may be the means of guarding the 
unwary against becoming parties to private proceedings, or placing confi- 
dence in political characters, who avow no distinct principles and whose 
only object is to support the popularity of particular individuals, without 
any regard to truth. That part of the publication which relates, to the 
proceedings which took place in the years 1819 and» 1820, is a part 
which I intended to keep an eternal secret had I not been publicly 
called upon by Mr. Wasse, who was then treasurer to the persons who 
sent me into the North, to give an account of my mission. The object 
of Mr. Wasse in calling upon me to give this account is obvious: he 
and his party stood self-convicted of treachery, dissimulation, and the 
most consummate villainy; then in order to sink me to a Ievel with them- 
selves he called upon me to give an account of my mission, under the idea 
that I should be afraid to disclose it, which would have given to him and 
his partisans an opportunity of traducing my character. But I tell them, 
once for all, I am not to be put down by clamour, nor yet by threats, nei- 
ther am I afraid to pubi:sh every action of my life which concerns the pub- 
lic. Mr. Wasse on this occasion has done me an unintentional service, us 
he has given me an opportunity of fully justifying myself in refusing to hold 
any private intercourse upon any subject whatever with either Mr. Mann 
or the individuals with whom he is connected. That some of the indivi- 
duals who took part in the private meetings in 1819 and 1820, were trea- . 
cherous I was perfectly satisfied, and had I then known as well as I doat 
present who it was that took a delight in¢promoting private meetings, and 
after having drawn as many individuals as possible into them, made a prac- 
tice of denouncing their proceedings, I will assure Mr. Mann that I 
would not on another occasion have been found in his party. I consider 
the present publication as a duty 1 owe-to the public, as the parties whom 
I herein charge with fraud and treachery, are now evidently engaged in 
some scheme which they dare not allow’to meet the public eye, and are. 
endeavouring to collect money for an object which they dare not or at 
least have not the honesty openly to avow. ‘Theyare aware that it is impos~ 
sible to make me become a fool for inducing other persons to undertake 
hazardous enterprizes in which I am unwilling to act a part, and I intend 

_ to show them that they cannot inveigle individuals to attend private meet- 
ings, and then dencunce their proceedings with impunity. The immediate 

cause of the present publication arises from procannes which took place 

at certain meetings held in the room belonging to the Great Northern Ra- 
dical Union in Leeds, to examine the causes of the divisions and dissentions 

existing amongst the people called Reformers. On these occasions the per- 

sons attending the meetings might justly be considered as being divided in- 
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to two parties: the one consisting of the Republicans, or the advocates o f 
a complete Kepresentative Government, and an elective and accountabl¢ 
magistracy: the other party consisting of the supporters of the Norther® 
Union, and the people calling themselves Christian Reformers. During th > 
first four nights of which their meetings took place, the declaration agreed 
to at Stockport. and my letters to Mr Wooler and to Mr. Hunt on 
that subject, as published by Mr. Carlile in the “‘ Effort, &c.” were read, 
and several letters from Mr. Mann to Mr. Carlile, and one from Mr. Wat- 
son to Mr. Carlile. During the reading several persons were called upon to 
speak to the truth or falsehood,of what was stated in the documents that 
were read. Upon a part of one of Mr. Mann’s letters to Mr. Curlile, in 
order to induce. Mr. Carlile to publish the “ Effort, &c.” being read, iu 
which he stated that he had strong grounds for believing that a person 
closely connected with Mitchel,.(a person whom Mr. Baines and Mr. 
Mann had represented as a spy,) was at the bottom of this affair of Bray- 
shaw’s. Mr Mann was immediately called upon to name the person, and 
after considerable equivucation he named Smithson, at the same time 
charging Smithson with having slandered bim respecting his mission to 
London. Smithson declared himself to he prepared to prove the truth of 
what he had stated upon that subject whenever an opportunity might be 
offered. Upon this Mr. Whincup and Mr. Wagse immediately called for 
an inquiry into my mission into the North, adding that I had gone on a 
mission at the public expence and had never given an account of it, though 
they well knew that I had given an account of it to all who thought 
proper to attend at the meeting appointed for the purpose. It is in com- 
pliance with the call of these gentlemen that | now publish the account of 
the secret meetings and the missions of 1819 aad 1820. Notwithstanding 
these gentlemen called upon me for an account ¢f my nrissions, yet when 
[ promised to comply and give them a ful] account of the whole affair, it 
exasperated them worse than all the previous exposures that had taken 
place, and on the fourth night the partisans of the Northern Union and the 
Christian Reformers treated some of the Hepublicans in such a manner 
that they are not yet free from its effects. In Consequence of the treatinent 
we received ov that occasion, we considered it unsa‘e to attend the place 
any more, in consequence of which, on the fifth night, we delivered a-no- 
tice to that effect to the chairman, and immediately after it was read we 
left the room. After this they proceeded to business with a meeting com- 
posed of only their own party, and passed a number of resolutions, one 
edition of which appeared in the Manchester Observer, an amended one 
appeared in the Dwarf, and a third edition which I have seen that was 
sent to Mr. Carlile differs from both the former, though I have good rea- 
sons to believe that none of them are the same as the resolution passed at 
the meeting. I consider that the matter contained in “ The Effort,” along 
with the reasons assigned in a letter to Mr. Wovler which he retused ,to 
publish, in answer to the resolutions of the one sided meeting, will be sufhi- 
cient to show that a design has existed to draw the retorniers from their 
former principles to support the Whigs, and that the illiberal treatment I 
have received at the hands of Mr. Hunt and Mr. Wooler, has been entirely 
owing to my uniform practice of advocating a complete Representative Sys- 
tem of Government. If any thin, be necessary to corroborate thisopinion, it 
may be found in the servile address of the members of the Northern Union 
to several Whig members of the two houses of Boroughmongers, imploring 
them to become members of the Northern Union. These letters will like- 
wise give sufficient reasons why I should refuse to have any private inter- 
course with the committee of the Northern Union, who are the same per- 
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sons as seht me upon my mission, and now call apon me to give an account 
of it, if any further reasons are necessary, the account of the missions 
contained in the present paper will be sufficient. ‘Lhe letter to Mr. Wooler 
in answer to the resolutions of the one-sided meeting is published in No. 14, 
Vol 6 uf the Republican, for the other letters see ‘* The Effort.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE MISSIONS. 


During the time the Six Acts were in Parliament, and after the passing 
of them, several private meetings took place in Leeds. The reason assigned 
for holding these meetings privately was, that if the existing powers knew 
of them we should all be arrested, and Mr. Mann observed as he accom- 
panied me to the first: “ The tyrants will now bea thousand times more 
terrified than they were during the public meetings, as we have adopted 
such a plan that they can get to know nothing of what is going on.” Some 
of these meetings I attended in consequence of a written order signed by 
some person who acted as secretary, but as I always burnt the notes as 
soon as I received them, I will not mention this secretary’s name. Some I | 
attended in consequence of personal notice from Mr. Mann, when I 
called at his shop for publications, and one I attended in consequence of 
an adjournment. But on all these occasions I never knew where the meet- 
ing was to be held until I got into the house where it took place. I was 
always directed to go to Mr. Mann’s, and he either always introduced me 
himself or introduced some person to me who went with me to those meet- 
ings; and Mr. Mann several times assured me that they found it necessary 
to take such precautions to prevent the arrest of the delegates, and that 
no more than one persou ever knew where the meetings were to be held-until 
they got into the place. ‘These meetings were sufficiently secret, and though 
I will not untertake to say that Mr. Mann attended the whole, he certainly 
attended the greatest part of them, and he knew of them all, and he knew 
that the object of these meetings was to devise plots. In these meetings 
various measures were prepared for the purpose of obtaining a Parliamen- 

tary Reform. The ult mate conclusion was that it would rever be obtained 
except by physical force, and it was held out as absolutely necessary that a 
time should be fixed — for the purpose of commencing revolutionary ope- 
rations. Some of the delegates from distant parts, (particularly Lever, the 
Huddersfield delegate, whom Mr. Mann introduced to me as a very wor- 
thy friend of Reform,) upbraided the Reformers of the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, on account of their backwardness. Lever represented the inhabi- 
tants of all the large towns southward as far as London as being perfectly 
ready to rise and fight for their liberty. The people of Lavcashire and 
Cheshire, the people of the neighbourhood of Newcastle, and all the people 
of the West of Scotland, he represented as being fully prepared both with 
arms and ammunition. He even professed to state the numbers who were 
ready in some places. His accéunts however appeared to me incredible ; 
from the knowledge I possessed of the Reformers of the North, I felt sa- 
_tisfied that what related to them was very much exaggerated, us I had 
left them only a few weeks before, at which time no preparations of the 











kind had taken place. I urged my objections and argued that before we ~ - 


engaged in any such speculation as that of changing the form of Govern- 
ment, that it was absolute necessary that we should be satisfied that we 
were in possession of means adequate to the accomplishment of the end’; 
and pointed out the evil effects that might arise from any premature move- 
ment. I was supported principally by the delegates from the small towns 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds, and in order to settle the dispute it was 
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proposed that before any thing was done, persons should be sent off for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth of the accounts about preparations for 
resistance. Missions of this description, were a dangerous affair to under- 
take at such a time. Lever, the tiuddersfield delegate was appointed for 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Mr. Mann, on account of having business in 
London was considered the most proper person to send into the Seuth, he 
was ordered to collect all the information he could on his road to London. 
Nottingham, Birmingham, and Coventry, were particularly mentioned as 
places he was to attend to; and he. was likewise to endeavour to get all 
the information he could in London, and to call upon all the leading cha- 
ractersin London. Hunt, Wooler, Cartwright, Cobbet, and ‘Lhistlewood, 
were mentioned as persons that he was to call upon. Mr. Mann stated to 
the meeting that he had no duubt but that be should be able to procure all 
the information that might be necessary.. How far he performed the duty 
entrusted to him I shall leave others to judge; whether acting in conform- 
ity with his instructions might have been the means of saving the life of 
Thistlewood is not for me to determine. I have only his own account of 
his mission, it may be true or it may be false, but he told me that he had 
not called at any of the places mentioned on his way to London, that in 
London he had seen the best Friends of Reform, and that they had told 
him there was no union in existence in London, nor any preparations made 
for accomplishing Reform by means of force ; but he added “ they advised 
me nvt to call on Thistlewood as he was surrounded by spies, and it would 
be a great chance if I could get away from London without one coming 
along with me.” 

For any thing I know to the contrary Thistlewood might have been one 
of those hot-brained individuals who will neither listen to truth nor reason 
when opposed to any favourite scheme they have adopted, but one thing 
is certain, that if Lhistleweod were led into a snare by accounts from the 
country similar to the accounts which the gentleman to whom Mr. Mann 
introduced to me, brought to Leeds ;.if he were led into the course ofcon- 
duct that he pursued, under the assurance of support from all the populous 
towns in the country. If Mr. Mann had obtained a true account of the 
state of the couutry, and informed Thistlewood of the manner in which he 
had been imposed upon, in my opinion it is highly probable that Thistle- 
wood’s life had been saved. Perhaps Mr. Mann may urge that he had 
not the means of obtaining the necessary information in the towns betwixt 
Leeds and London; if he bad not, he bad no business to accept of the 
mission ; but at. the time he accepted it, | well know that he said, be had 
no doubt of being able to gain all the information that might be necessary. 
How I would ask will he justify himself for not having called upon Thistle- 
wood, when the very men to whom he introduced me, represented hit as 
the most active character connected with the preparations then going for- 
ward, and it was even urged that it would be highly improper for the 
other individuals who had taken a leading part in the cause of Reform, to 
appear to be in any way identified with the affair until such time as the 
people should be tairly inarms, lest we should be deprived of their ser- 
vices when they would become most necessary. 

I was\appvinted to go into the North, I stated thete would be consider- 
able difficulty in the undertaking, but from the acquaintance I had withthe 
Reformers of the North, very probably I should be able to procure infor- 
mation as accurate as any person on such a subject. I told them as the 
importance of my mission would depend upon my returning personally with 
the information, I thoughtif they would give me leave to go round by York, 
I could devise the means of getting liberated if I should be arrested, as I 
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had a friend in York who traded into the North, and-on whom I thought 
I could prevail to entrust a few of his accounts to my cate, and allow me 
togo in the character of histraveller. This proposal was approved and 
commended as an excellent scheme for enabling me to goin safety. I was 
ordered not to set out until Mr. Mann’s return, in order that I might know of 
the state of London before I set out; the bad state of my own health pre- 
vented me setting out tilla week after hisreturn, as soon however as I was 
able I set out by the way of York, and my friend accommodated me with 
two:or three accounts for every place where I should have occasion to 
stop. I visited Northallerton, Darlington, Stockton, and Sunderland, at 
these places no preparations whatever kad been made. At Shields aud 
Newcastle I was in company with all who had taken an active part in the 
cause of Reform, and they informed that there were no preparations what- 
ever, except a very smail number of the colliers, and I was assured by the 
most enlightened friends of Reform in those places that all the accounts about 
preparations which we had received from that part were false. They en- 
quired of me respecting the state of Yorkshire, observing that they had re- 
ceived an account stating that the people of Yorkshire were all prépared, but 
as itcame through an unknown channel they entirely disregarded it. At Ber- 
wick and Edinburgh no preparations existed, but it is of some importance to 
mention a curious circumstance which shows how great a secret was made 
of the affairs of the secret meetings in Leeds. Whilst I was in Edinburgh 
waiting for a conveyance to Glasgow, I met with a gentleman with whom 
I had become acquainted in Glasgow, and he produced an Edinburgh 
newspaper eight days old, from which he read the following paragraph: 
*« Brayshaw, the Radical Orator, is on his way on a political unission to 
this country.” Who sent this account to the Edinburgh paper I will not say, 
but the information must have gone through the medium of some person 
who was present at the meeting trom which I was sent, and who knew the 
time at which I was appointed to set out, as I had only been four days on 
the road; but if. I had gone on the day appointed I should have arrived in 
Edinburgh the day after this paragraph was published. When I arrived 
at Glasgow, I immediately called upon those whom I considered to be en- 
lightened and able advocates of Retorm, and having received their inform- 
ation, I was better prepared for judging of the accounts of those who. were 
hotter bat. who paid less attention to the means of accomplishing their end. 
I believe it is generally known that I spent a considerable time amongst 
the Reformers in the North in the autumn of 1819, during which time I 
advocated the principle of Reform openly, and supported myself and my 
companion principally by the sale of a small pamphlet, entitied an appeal 
to the people of England on the necessity of Parliametary Reform. At 
this time, I had an opportunity of judging of the different active characters 
which was of great importance to me during the mission of what | am now 
treating of, Being now on a dangerous expeditidn, [ always endeavoured 
to seethose whom I considered to be most enlightened first, after that 
I visited those who were hot, but possessing less prudence, were more 
likely to engage in proceedings in wh.ch they were not likely to succeed. 
Until I got to Glasgow all agreed that they had no adequate preparations, 
but when I got to Glasgow if I had not had very extensive acquaintance 
I might probably have been deceived. I was told by my enlighened 
friends that in that part of the country there erainly were some pre- 

arations and that since the arrest of a number of depuies. about 
five days before my arrival the preparations had been carried on as 
rapidly as possible, but in consequence of the arrest of most of the smiths, the 
preparations were then nearly at a stand, and that it was not probable 
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that. they should be able to do any thing fora considerable length of time, 
unless the English were in a much better state than themselves. With 
this information, I called upon the mure sanguine individuals who were 
then conducting the affairs; they assured me, that they were perfectly able 
to overturn the government of themselves, without any assistance. In 
order to obtain some degree of knowledge of their real state, 1 asked these 
men if they could conscientiously take upon themselves to say, that one 
half of those who called themselves Reformers, in the: neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, were really prepared to take the field? To this, they replied, 
“No; they should think themselves famously off, if they had any thing 
near a quarier of them ready,” but added they, ‘‘ What you are all ready 
to a man ip England!” I assured them, that this was not the case. They 
told me that a meeting of delegates had taken place in Glasgow, five days 
before my arrival, and that the delegates were all arrested, and that they 
expected that I was arrested amongst them, as they had received a letter 
stating that I should be present. ‘They told me, that, since the time of 
those delegates being arrested, they had sent a delegate to Leeds, to deter- 
mine, how the job was to be done; I enquired concerning the delegate, 
but none of them knew him; but they said they were satisfied that be 
was a firm friend. I cautioned them against being led into an error, as I 
could clearly perceive that some one was trying to deceive them, by send- 
ing exaggerated and false accounts from England. I then went to my 
more rational friends, in order to arrange means fo- forwarding the infor- 
mation, necessary to the other towns in the west of Scotland, in order to 
preveut individuals being deceived by exaggerated accounts, as I was sa- 
tisfied that no dependence in this respect, could be placed on the hot- 
brained beings who were then conducting the business. | After I bad done 
this, I went to attend to the business of my friends which occupied nearly 
two hours, purposing afterwards, to go and spend the evening with some of 
my friends at the house of one, where [ was to stay all night, but as I was 
going along the street to his house, I was met by one of his companions, 
who intormed me that the police were at that moment searching his house 
for me, and it was hastily concluded, that the safest way would be for me 
to spend the night at one of the large commercial hotels where I was not 
known, as it was a uniform custom for each guest to have a small room to 
himself, and the police would not think of seeking me there ; this perfectly 
correspondéd with my assumed character ofa traveller, and was accordingly 
adopted. Early next morning, I was conducted to a house in the suburbs 
of the town, eccupied by a friend who was not known to take much part 
in political affairs, and from thence [ was conducted on a private read, so 
as to meet with the mail a few miles from Glasgow. 1 was afterwards 
informed through the medium of a letter, that the police went to my 
friend’s house the following day, and when they could not find me, they 
arrested him. ‘Two other individuals beside himself had undertaken to 
convey the necessary information to the different towns in that part of the 
country, but one of them was arrested on his return to Glasgow, from 
some places which laid north of that town, and the other was arrested at 
Paisley, just as he was going to set out for Strathaven, and some towns in 
Ayrshire. After leaving Glasgow, I came to no place of importance uutil 
Larrived at Carlisle; and I may say with truth, that this was the only 
place, where any preparations of importance existed. At that place the 
whole of the leading characters met me at the house of a friend, and the 
general opipion was, that they were enabled to contend effectually against 
any armed force then in the place, but they could not do it, if any were 
brought against them from other places. At Carlisle, as well as at other 
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places, they had received exaggerated accounts of the preparations in 
other places: but after I had given them a true statement of the facts, as 
1 had found them, they all agreed that it would be the height of impru- 
dence to attempt doing any thing by force, until they were better prepared ; 
at least they were all of this opinion, except one hot-headed individual, 
who talked of taking the garrison by means of six men, armed with small 
pistols. Having now visited all the places to which my commission ex- 
tended, I took the earliest conveyance to Huddersfield, where I was 
ordered to call on my return. On the Sunday following, the Huddersfield 
delegate, the person trom Glasgow, and I think another from Manchester, 
met me in Leeds; but none of the Leeds Reformers were present at the 
meeting. To these individuals, I gave a faithful account of the state of 
the country, as I had actually found it; and then I told them, that such 
_— the case, [could not possibly become a party in encouraging any 
revolutionary proceedings, as I was satisfied that such a cause could only 
terminate in the destruction of those who were engaged in them. “These 
persons told me, I might please myself, but they were sent to fix upon a 
day for a general rising, and they were determined to fix on one, and we 
immediately separated without further ceremorty. During the course of 
the day, I met’with two Leeds men, who had been at the meeting from 
which { was sent into the North, they were now in company with the dele- 
_ gates from whom I had parted in an earlier part of the day, in consequence 
of which, I again stated the situation of the country as I had actually 
found it, and pointed out the false reports that had been brought to Leeds, 
and I urged the folly of pretending to make a general rising, at a time 
when no means existed for accomplishing the object. ‘This was the last 
interview I ever had with these pretended delegates, and with the excep- 
tion of some opprobious language they made use of towards myself, the 
above contains what passed between us. As to the two Leeds persons, 
whom I left in company with them, [ do not recollect seeing them again 
for several months afterwards. The meeting from which I was seut, 
appointed the Sunday after that on which [ parted from these delegates, 
for a meeting of the committee of the Reformers of Leeds, and the dele- 
gates from the surrounding villages, in order that they might receive my 
account of the state of the country, and of what had been agreed to, in 
the meeting of delegates on the preceding Sunday. This meeting, con- 
trary to all former practice, was held in the Uniom room, without any pre- 
caution to make it secret. Not more than eight or nine persons attended 
this meeting, and most of these were from small country villages. To this 
meeting, I gave an account of my mission; I told them the real situation 
of the country, and I informed them of what had passed between myself 
and tlie persons from Huddersfield and Glasgow. I then told*them, that 
in my opinion, those individuals were unfit to be rélied upon, in any re- 

t, on account of having brought so many exaggerated and false ac- 
counts; and that in my opinion, they were still determined to endeavour to 
bring as many persons as possible into danger, by procuring a partial rising, 
though they knew it was impossible to do any good. I requested the per- 
sons who were present at the meeting, to do all in their power to prevent 
any thing of the kind taking place, as [ felt myself so much exhausted and 
so unwell, that I had no hopes of being able to do any thing more. I 
likewise gave them a scrap of paper containing the minutes of my travell- 
ing expences, which amounted to one pound more than the sum I had 
received ; this, the individuals who were present, assured me, should be 
made up to me, but nothing of the kind'has ever been done. Now, Mr. 
Wasse; the worthy treasurer of the Leeds committee, us you were too 
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idle to attend at the meeting appointed for me to give my accounts, you 
call upon me for another account of the money I received. Well, I will 
give you an account, which if you have any sense of shame, will make you 
blush. You say I received nine pounds, Well, with this nine pounds, I 
travelled upwards of five hundred miles ; a road, on the greatest part of which, 
no coach runs regularly, except the mail: the coach fare amounted to 
eight pounds fifteen shillings ; the night I spent at the hotel in Glasgow, in’ 
order to avoid the police, cost five shillings. I was a week upon my jour- 
ney, and the rest of my expences were borne out of my own pocket. Of 
all my political missions, either short or long, I have not like some others 
in Leeds, been mak'ng an advantage of them. On many occasions I have 
borne my Own expences, and never up to the present time, have I receiyed 
one shillmg for the time I have spent. Will this satisfy Mr. Wasse? If it 
will not, I have a little more for him and his friends, the committee of the 
Great Northern Union. I can tell them the reason, why so few persons 
attended the meeting at which I gave an account of my mission. When 
the gents who then formed a committee of Reformers in Leeds, and who 
were greater part of them the same persons as | refused to meet a_ year 
afterwards, ae" that I was not to be made their dupe, nor drawn into 
their spare, they either sent notice or called upon the greatest part of the 
delegates who had attended at the meeting from which I was sent, to in- 
form them, that the meeting was to be held at Huddersfield. These gen- 
tlemen haying by these means procured a meeting, of which at that time I 
knew nothing, they represented me as having brought false accuunts, as 
being unfit to be trusted, and as being an agent of the existing Govern- 
ment. Jt was the men who met at Huddersbeld on that memorable day, 
who were the framers of the plot known by the name of the April Fool 
Plot, which produced the transportings of Yorkshire; the hangings, the 
beheadings, and the banishments, of Scotland. ‘The account of the pro- 
ceedings at Huddersfield, | received of a person who was present, and 
who very narrowly escaped the fate of some who were less fortunate than 
himse?f. I know the whole of that mischief might have been ayoided, if 
the Leeds committee would have listened to a true account of the state of 
the country. If I never before stated any thing to justify myself, for re- 
fusing to have any private intercourse with the ysaeg who formed that 
committee, these facts concerning the missions will form a full justification. 
‘The men who formed the committee, which the one-sided meeting censufed 
me for, having refused to meet, privately, were greatest part of them, the’ 
same persons who had disregarded the information I collected on this mis- 
sion, and actually endeavoured to discredit and suppress the information I 
had collected, in order that they might be able to bring other men into 
danger, which they took care to avoid themselves. The next time these 
gentry e a set of black-guards and higots, to drive away their op 
nents by force, in order that they may pass votes of censure in a one-si 
meeting, against any person for having refused to meet them privately, I 
would advise them to recollect the manner in which they have acted to- 
wards the persons whom they undertake to censure. 

Mr. Mann, after having introduced me to all these secret plotting meet- 
ings, which took place in Leeds; and after having accepted a mission from 
one of these meetings, the express object of which was, to determine whe- 
ther the country was ripe for Revolution: you have the barefaced impu- 
dence to write to Mr. Carlile, that you are a bar against any plots being 
got up in Leeds, though you know perfectly well, that you never used an 
means to ‘prevent the plot of the first of April 1820; nv not even so 
as to intimate the slightest reason, why your friends did not attend!the 
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meeting at which I gave the account of my mission, though you well 
knew the business on which they were gone to Huddersfield. I tell you 
plainly, Sir, that when you went to London, the business upon which you 
were sent, was, to ascertain what preparations were in existence, for the 
purpose of accomplishing a revolution; but, according to your own ac- 
count, you never attempted to obtain any information whatever, in any 
town except London, and even there you never called upon the person 
who was represented by your friends, as taking the leading part. I have 
no hesitation whatever in saying, that if you had fulfilled your mission 
faithfully, you might have had considerable influence in preventing the plot 
in London, and the foolish affair that took place on the first-of April. Had 
not either you or some of your partisans, sent information to the police in 
Glasgow, that they might be ready to arrest me on my arrival in that town, 
T have no doubt, but I should have been able to prevent the whole of the 
disturbance in the west of Scouland, but the infernal artifices of yourself 
and partisans to ensnare me on that mission, caused the police in Glasgow, 
when they could not find me, to arrest my friends who had been intrusted 
with the necessary information; yet notwithstanding all the obstacles 
eg in my way by your artifices, with the exception of the unfortunate 

ilson, there was not found an able advocate of Reform amongst the 
whole company engaged in that affair. Had you taken the proper means 
for gaining the necessary information on your Own mission, and then have 
attended at the other meeting appointed for giving an account of our missions 
to the Reformers in the neighbourhood of Leeds, then if you had been an 
enemy to plots, you might have prevented those which took place in 1820, 
by corrvborating my account of the state of the eee) by a faithful 
account of the state of preparation in the towns to which you had been 
sent, we should then by our joint exertions, have been able to baffle all the 
schemes of the secret Junto who met the very same day at Huddersfield, 
to arrange the detestable plot of the first of April. The fact is, :o far 
from being a bar against plots, you show yourself to have been a partizan 
of the arrangers of that plot, you find it your interest to keep on good terms 
with them, to continue to meet with them secretly, and to form a one- 
sided meeting with them, to censure me for refusing to have any further 
private dealings with them. So far from being an enemy to plots, you at- 
tended the meetings for arranging plots, and\ devised the means of making 
them secret ; but the meeting which ought to have prevented them, by 
making known the real state of the country, you never came near; you 
did not. think any secresy necessary in holding that meeting in order to pre- 
vent the delegates being arrested, No, it was not held for your favourite 
purpose. ‘The fact is, you are the very life and soul of private meetings, 
ready to rie any thing whilst you are in the meetings, but always 
equally rea hs condemn every thing as soon as you leave the place; yet 
by such conduct as this, you profess to be a bar against any plots being 
got up in Leeds!! 


a 





OBSERVATIONS. 





Tue foregoing statement by Mr. Brayshaw may be viewed as a very 
important disclosure, and will, I hope, tend to baffle the further 
‘schemes of those designing scoundrels who lay their meshes for the 
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unwary; and who, by professing a burning patriotism, urge on 
others to do what they not only shrink from doing themselves, but 
turn round and become the first and loudest in denouncing the failing 
attempts that are made at their own instigation. I earnestly call 
upon all the Republicans in the country, never again, in any shape, 
or for any purpose, to countenance any thing like a meeting of dele- 
gates from different places. It is my firm belief, that in all the delegate 
meetings that have taken place the Government has been a party to 
the instigation of them, and that if there has not been a direct spy 
among the number of delegates, some agent has been in the back- 
ground to direct and receive information from some (perhaps) sincere 
~ and unsuspecting friend of Keform. , 

! have had different men calling upon me in London, with the stale 
tricks about broken pitchers and plates that could ensure to the de- 
legates only a knowledge of each other, by keeping the pieces to 
match it at their different meetings, pressing me to consult with 
them and to lend them money for their further pursuits, but I uni- 
formly made a practice of rejecting them all, though not without 
subjecting myself to a great deal of abuse and slander. 1 have 
since discovered that the scheme of breaking a vessel and preserving 
the pieces, by way of secresy and identity, is altogether one of the 
schemes of the Government agents, which has been practised for a 
number of years, but more particularly in the affair of the Luddites, 

I am stil] of opinion, and which I have uniformly held ever since. 
1 began seriously to think upon the subject, that the last step in the 
accomplishment of Reform must be that of physical force; and 
though like many others, from the exaggerated accounts I received 
from the country about preparations for that purpose, I had some 
idea that it was practicable in 1819 and 20, I do think, even if that 
was an opportunity lost, that the result which has caused it to be de- 
ferred will be beneficial. There has never yet been any thing like 
a knowledge and a union upon sound political principles in this 
country; and until this can be effected, all attempts to reform had 
better be deferred. When the political principles laid down by 
Thomas Paine are well understood by the great body of the people, 
every thing that is necessary to put them in practice will suggest it- 
self, and then plots or delegate meetings will be wholly unnecessary, 
For myself, | canvsay that I would not enter into any plot to procure 
an insurrection, or an overthrow of the existing Government, with 
the nearest and dearest friends I have got; 1 would not trust. a 
_ brother upon such an occasion. A Government that is weak enough 
to be overthrown by plots of any kind, could not bold together in 
the absenee of such plots, for there would be a simultaneous resist- 
ance to it, independent of any plots or plotting for its overthrow, 

The existing Government of this country will be strong enough to 
resist all plots so long as it can pay and preserve the allegiance of a 
large standing army. The only effectual plotting will be in that 
army, if ever it gets dissatisfied with its condition; and such a revo- 
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lution as that is very uncertain in its results. It is, however, desira- 
ble, as it must Jead on to something better than exists at present. 

In the present state of this country, the people have no otber real 
duty than to make themselves individually well acquainted, with 
what consitutes their political rights; and to do this, they ought not 
to remain unacquainted with the writings of Thomas Paine. In the 
interim, each individual ought to prepare and hold himself ready as 
an armed individual, without relation to, or consulting with his 
neighbours, in case circumstances should ever require him to take 
up arms to preserve what liberty and property he may already pos- 
sess\against any tyrannical attempts to oh them ; or, from the 
force of a better knowledge and better principles, to assist in ex- 
tending his liberty when the opportunity may offer, This is the only 
duty of any and of every man who calls, himself a_ political Re- 
former. Not todo any thing because our neighbours do not set us 
an éxample, is a contemptible line of conduct; every man ought to 
learn what constitutes his political rights, and act as an. individual 
upon that knowledge, without following the precedents set him, by 
ifs neighbours. 3 

To procure equality of rights, we must first learn how to make equal 
and individual exertions, that can not only procure, but retain that equa- 
lity, when procured. To do this, we have no need of delegations to 
convey our sentiments to each other: let each do his duty, and that 
openly, without reference to what his neighbour does, and we shall 
feel in quick time the force and power of a real union, upon princi- 
ples unfettered with plan or scheme, or meetings, or money sub- 
scriptions, consequently, free from all danger, as far as it works 
against existing authorities and institutions. Wherever you find men 
getting uy money subscriptions for public or private political pur- 
poses, beyond the individual relief of persecuted pérsons, you may 
at once set them down for political quacks and cheats, with whom a 
connection cannot fail to end in doing you an injury. 








TO MR, R. CABLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





(This Letter has unfortunately lain at Leeds near three months, 
which has caused its delay in not appearing before.) ., 

Str, Castleton, June 22, 1822, 
I nAve delayed writing to you sincé the first of January, under the 
consideration that your affairs would not allow of too much private 
ice; but I think it my duty to return my thanks to you 
for the insertion of my letter. ' Saihe 
Wwas not until the morning after Mr. Paine’s birth-day, that I 
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received the third Republican, which contaiaed my letter; | imme- 
diately Jent the number to some of my acquaintances, and since then 
they have taken in the Republican regularly aloug with myself. I 
lent them the Age of Reason, and, wonderful! it made a complete 
conquest of three of them in one house. I have got for them your 
Mock Trials, Volney’ s Ruins, and several more works, political and 
theological. 

I lent those Republicans that contain Mr. Humphrey’s letters with 
your answers to a friend of the fanatic kind; he tells me that Mr, 
Humphrey’s is as bad as you; that he looks on it as no more than a 
dispute between two infidels ; he says, all tliat Mr. Humphrey has to 
do is to explain the Scriptures to you, to assert that the world was 
created not six thousand years ago, that it will be destroyed at the 
expiration of that term: that Chri-t is the Son of God, and to re- 
concile your objectionable parts of Scripture. That is the manner, 
says he, in which he ought to bring you back to the belief of Chris- 
tianity, and make a good Christian of you; and not to waste his time 
in writing infidel letters, without waking a single quotation from: the 
Bible or Testament, and with such horrible and impious sayings in 
them as that he ‘* wants nothing with an-Almighty Power.” 

The above paragraph will shew what kind of a person he is; as 
for myself, i am fully with you,—that NaTuRE Is THE ONLY GoD; 
that matter constitutes what I call Nature, that the variations v 
matter, such as composition and decomposition of minerals, vegeta- 
bles, and animal substances, are but the self-energies of Nature. 

We have in this neighbourhood large banks of lime-rocks: now 
these rocks have at one. time or other been at the bottom of the sea, 
but by eruptions, earthquakes, or such like causes, have been thrown 
up, or the sea has left them. A sight of a-piece of the rock, either 
before or after it is turned, will shew that-the whole body of the 
rock was sea shell fish, such as cockies, muscles, oysters, &c. and 
changed into lime-stone. 

in like manner, immense peat-bogs have been let into the bowels 
of the earth, and by the power of time, the pressure.of what is 
above, the conjunction of different gases and mineral waters, these 
bogs have been changed into coal. From such we learn that all 
matter makes orderly revolutions, and every part undergoes every 
change. 

Chemistry, too, teaches us, that when one hundred parts of water 
are made to pass through a red-hot tube, fifteen parts of hydrogen 
gas will be procured, while the inside of the tube will be converted 
into an oxyde, and will have gained eighty-five parts in weight. 
Again, when eighty-five parts of oxygen gas are burned with fifteen 
of hydrogen gas, both gases vanish (or change), and one hundred 
parts of water are formed. From this it appears that matter is eter- 
nal and indestructible; that nothing cannot be made into something, 
nor something into nothing. | cannot but.look_on Mr. Huimphrey’s 
as a nan fully acquainted ‘with all this; he cannot be so ignorant as 
.to believe that the Jew Pooks are true "Scriptures : they are too ridi- 
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culous: neither can it be supposed that any priest really believes 
them. They gain their living by it, and therefore they will be the 
last persons that will publicly denounce the nonsense : they will sup- 
port the fraud to the last. Underneath, they are better Deists, and 
more intelligent men than the majority that openly profess Deism. 

Since I began this letter, I have seen the 2d number of vol. 6, 
of the Republican, and after reading Mr. Shepherd’s letter and your 
answer, | thought I could do nothing better than offer my opinion on 
‘** Fiction.’’ That fiction is material, is proveable; that man cannot 
travel out of Nature, even im idea, is-what I fully believe. All fie- 
tions are but mis-shapen truths, different parts of real objects and cir- 
cumstances in Nature, united. ‘The fiction of a God is taken from, 
or founded on, the reality of a tyrant king, which, under the name of 
God, was formerly the idol of the multitude; Heaven is but his 
place of pleasure and entertainment, his palace or levee-room, &e. 
Hell, the idea of it, is evidently founded on the burning of Mount 
Etna, or some such place: the Devil is but an Ethiopian, with the 
horns of a goat, the feet of a pig, and tongue and tail of an adder, 
or of any shape in which painters and carvers may represent him. 
Now had there been no kings, no palaces, no fire, or burning moun- 
tains, no coloured people, no animals with horns, cloven hoofs, forky 
tongues, &¢, these imaginary persons and places could not have had 
existence, 

Half of a woman and half of a fish unite themselves in idea : the 'fic- 
tion is complete,whilst it is still doubtful to us in this country, whether 
there be such animals as mermaids known in Nature; should there be 
any, it is not a fiction, but a truth. Half an eagle and lion com- 
plete the fabled animal, the griffin. All the fables of sop, &c. 
may be considered in this manner; they have given human speech to 
inanimate things as well as animals. Dream what you will, or feign 
what you will, it must be founded in Nature. 

The following is what | could wish to be published ; as I have in 
my former letter renounced Christianity and all its various creeds, so 
in this it will be proper to define what | now believe. 

I believe in myself; that I and every other person are but parts of 
the great whole of Nature. 

| believe that matter and motion constitute what 1 call Nature; 
that Nature is self-existent ; that composition and decomposition of 
mineral, vegetable, and animal substances are but the self-energies 
and laws of Nature. 

I believe the equality of man; that they who want to live in hap- 
piness, peace, and harmony in society, must obey the laws.of moral 
virtue; that all laws ought to accord with, and be founded on, the 
laws of Nature, or if contrary, they will be subject to be violated. 

I deny the divinity of all books, and consequently the infallibility 
of all mankind. 

I deny the existence of the places called Heaven and Hell, Pur- 


gatory and Paradise, and of course, of Gods, Devils, Angels and 
Spirits. 
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I deny all supernatural powers, wonders, and miracles; and 
finally, 1 conclude and believe there is no being greater than man; 
that there is no other God but Nature. | 

This day, June 24th, 1822 of the Era of Christian Imposture : 


As witness my hand, being of sound body and sane mind, 
AMARIAH BATTY. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





Resrectep Sir, 
I HAVE once more the pleasure of forwarding the Subscription to you 
of a few Friends to Liberty in this neighbourhood, to the amount of 
£10. 11s., which I hope will arrive safe, and with it all our best 
wishes for your welfare. 1 am proud to correspond with a man that 
is labouring in the cause of humanity: yours is not the cause of an 
individual, ora nation, but the cause of all mankind. 1 shall make 
no comment on that established fraud which you and the invaluable 
works you have ushered into the world, have so effectually refuted, 
particularly those of that truly great man Mr. Paine, (as the philo- 
sophic Palmer emphatically expresses,) ‘* the writings of Paine bear 
the most striking relation to the immediate improvement and moral 
felicity of the inteliigent world. He writes upon principle, and he al- 
ways understands the principle on which he writes; he reasons with- 
out logic, and convinces without argumentation ; he strangles error 
by his first grasp and developes truth with much simplicity but with 
irresistable force. He is one of the first and best of writers and pro- 
bably the most useful man that ever existed on the face of the earth, 
his moral and political writings are equally excellent and beneficial 
influence of the principles for which he has contended, will be felt 
through all succeeding ages.””. Give my kind respects to Mrs. Car- 
lile and your Sister, and accept the same yourself, and believe me to 
be, respected friend and Citizen, 
Yours, truly, 


ABEL HELLAWELL. 


Huddersfield. 


A subscription of a few friends at Huddersfield, towards the liqui- 
dation of the fines imposed on Mr. R. Carlile and family. 


W. R. a Reformer 
A well-wisher to the Cause 


s 

Balance, last subscription 0 
2 
The Reformer’s common cause 0 
3 

1 

1 


A. Hellawell ~ « 
An Enemy to Tyranny 
A Friend to Freedom 
A Priest-hater 

Eli Hurst 


An Examiner 
Joseph Hurst 
J. R. an Infidel to Christianity 
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Not a lover of Oppression 

Richard Brook, a Republican 
and Materialist — 

James Penny (Millbridge,) a 
Republican and Materialist 

The honest Inquirer, J. G. 

Benjauin Ormerod 

A. Machan 

One who dislikes Religious Per- 
secution 

J Berry 

J. B. 

P,. P. and M. M. 

Thomas Vevers . 

John W. 

J.S. an Enemy to all Priests, 
and not afraid of Devils 

Thomas Hanson (Millbridge) 

Joseph Holt 

William Roebuck 

John Heworth 

J.C. a well-wisher to your good 
cause 

Joseph Binns 

W. Ifampson, a Free-thinker 

An old Veteran 

Henry Swin 

J. J. a once deluded Fanatic 

The existence of mind or soul 
independent of organization, 
is a nonentity, however it 
may serve the purposes of 
Priestcraft, or a- salvo for 
bigotted Tyranny 

_W. Roberts 

Charles Ives 

Old Ben Dalton 

George Hurst 

D. C. Common Sense 

John Hurst 

W. Simmons 

bP a 

Joseph Wilkinson 

Joseph Fallows 

A Friend to Humanity 

Geo. Row 

Jos. Smith 

James M‘Lean : 

James Mills, The vermin that 
most annoy mankind, are 
Kings and Priests, and they 
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that are with them joined 

B. W. 

Ss, Ea 

A Friend to Free Discussion 

Thomas Mowbury 

Joseph Gledhill 

John Spivey 

Geo. Johnson, 
Reform 

Joseph Cockin 

J. Smith, and may the happy 
time soon arrive, when a ma- 
jority ofthe British People 
shall prefer Truth to False- 
hood, and pure Reason to 
baneful Fanaticism. 


a Friend to 


5 0 J.C. Maculey, an open Deist 
1 0 Richard Brown, (Lockwood) 
2 6 James Brook, a Christian, but 
2 6 an hater of Persecution 
1 6 A Friend and Tinner 

M. a Friend 6d. and Wm. Bow- 
4 0 ker 6d. 
1 0 M. L. an Enemy to Tyranny 
i 6 and Oppression 
0 6 Joseph G. a Friend to Reason 
1 0 Thomas Fawcett, a Knaresbo- 
i. O rough Elector 

A Friend to Trath 

Micah Wright, once a Fanatic 

but now a Materialist 

WwW. L. P. H. 

William Willis 1s. and William 
5 0 Wilson 1s. 
3 0 John Buckley, a Republican of 
1 0 Long Royd Bridge, a detester 
1-0 of Priestcraft fromthe high 
1 0 Church Dignitary, to the 
1 0 smooth-faced § Hypocritical 
1 0 canting ‘‘ do put some money 
0 6 in the plate” Methodist Par- 
3 0 son, in short~a real disciple 
2 0 of ‘Mirabaud. 
1 0 J.R. (A Churchwarden) 
0 6 J.D. Rhodes, a Republican and 
0 6 Materialist , 
1 0 John Shaw, a Republican 
1 OO A. B., a Materialist 

W. H., a Philanthropist 

deR. vy" 

An Enemy to Persecntion 
Marsden, 
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A small subscription raised by a few friends of Liberty at Mars- 
den, to enable the celebrated Mr, R. Carlile, to bear up against his 


enemies. 


An Enemy to Superstition 


Sept. 17, 1822. 


2 0 


A Lover of Truth 


2 0 
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s d. , sy. od. 
Fair Play 1s., and Joseph Shaw John Marshall 1s. Robert Tay- 
1s. 4 0 lor 1s. Avery Hunt Js, 3 0 
J. Taylor junior 1s., Christr. Thomas Harris 1s. John Horton 
Russell 1s, 3.0 is. John Myers 1s. 5.0 
James Howden 1s. and John John Steward 1s, and Jos. 
Scawthorn 1s. . 2 0 Scawthorn 3d. 1 3 
John France 1s. Jaimes Hacker _ Thomas Bedford 1s. Henry 
1s, Richard Sharp 1s. 3 0 Broadbent 6d. 1 6 
Almonbury. 


A subscription for the persecuted Carlile, by a few friends to the 
cause of Liberty in Almondbury. 


Dr. Sangrado 4 0 Wm. Moss 6d. and Josh. Haye 
An Enemy to Persecution 2 0 6d. i Oo 
Kaye Lane Friends 2 0 Frank Wilson 6d. J. C. a Me- 
John Desden 1s. 6d. William thodist 6d. 1 O 
Boothroyd 1s. 2 6 He that believeth not shall be 
James Buckley 1s. and Jonathan damned i 0 
Midgley 1s. 2 0 LL.D. 1s. Jos. Blackburn 6d. 1 6 
Jas. Buckley 6d. and Old Sam. John Smith 6d. and a Friend 
Buckley 6d. 1 0O 6d, 1 0 
Jos, Chambers 1s, and Dan. I. Three Republicans, but not one 
Sharp 6d. 1 6 ~~ Republican 0 6 
Rastrick. 


The subscription of afew friends to universal Civil and Religious 
Liberty, who are desirous of evincing their gratitude to Mr. Carlile, 
for the bold and patriotic stand he has made against the enemies of 
free discussion, 


One drop of Priestcraft is sion, in all its shapes i Oo 
enough to contaminate the A Friend to Freedom 2 9 
Ocean. Abram Walker. 2 6 Jas. Scott 1s. Sam. Mitchell 6d. 1 0 

Wm. Walker 2 6 A Friend to Freedom 1 O 

A Female Enquirer after Truth 0 6 B.N.an Enemy to Corruption 1 0 

An Enemy to Persecution 2 6 Jos. Johnson; a Friend to Free 

Wm. Thornton 1s, and James Discussion 1 0 
Thornton 4s. 2 0 Punishments for Opinions of 

An Enemy to Persecution 2 6 whatever kind, are barbarous 

Thos. Noble 6d. and Joshua and unreasonable 2 6 
Mitchel 6d, 1 © Samuel Thornton -- . 0 6 

G, Cooper (Rushworth, ) an Ene- Elijah Oldfield 0 6 
my to Corruption and Oppres- Joshua Hopkinson 1 0 





TO MR.. ABEL HELLAWELL, HUDDERSFIELD. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Sept. 00, 1822, 
Your letter and contents have reached me safe, and I 
return my sincere thanks to all those friends in your neigh- 
bourhood who have taken upon themselves this further 
share of my fines. 








| 
| 
i 
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I am happy to perceive an increase of numbers among 
you, and that if fanaticism denies us an open competition, 
we can gain upon her by the power of the press. We want 
no ranting preachers to propagate our doctrines; nor fer- 
rors of any kind to enforce them: We appeal to the sober 
reason and the critical examination of mankind to form a 
judgment upon our principles. 

Perseverance must be. our motto. A few months more 
will give us a preponderating power over our opponents, 
and we will then teach them what constitutes free discus- 
sion and a mutual toleretion of opinions: at present they 
know nothing of the kind, either in theory, principle, or 


practice, most respectfully yours, 
R. CARLILE. 








THE PEOPLE, THE FOUNTAIN OF AUTHORITY: 


BY A LADY. 


( Being her first Essay on Political Economy, ) 





MAN, as a social animal, cannot well subsist separated 
from society. If, in health, and in the vigour of his days, 
it were possible for him to remain isolated in a state of 
nature, in solitude, and totally dependent on his own exer- 
tions for sustenance; yet, in sickness, or in old age, he 
would be destitute of every necessary support. Man has 
more wants than he can possibly provide for alone. Dis- 
tinct from society he cannot be said to be a rational being; 
for he can have no.gpportunity of exercising and develop- 
ing his rational faculties. Necessity, therefore, obliges him 
to unite and associate with others for their mutual interest 
and happiness. This is the end of society, and implies 
a reciprocration of duties; of which, “do unto others, 
as ye would they should do unto yon” is the funda- 
mental principle. But as there can be no society without 
laws, a mutual contract, or agreement, is entered into, by 
which they all agree to be governed by the same laws: and 
this is the origin of civil government. Mankind, thus asso- 
ciated and constituted, become a sanctuary in themselves 
for protection and preservation; and the great object of 


this coalition is the welfare of the whole community. No 


individual has, in a political point of view, a distinct inte- 
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rest from another; for thé interest and individuality of the 
society, are recognized in every individual of that society ; 
who is, abstractedly considered, if 1 may so express it, a 
commonwealth in his own person. In a state of nature, 
man is free and independent; and on entering into society, 
he owes no man a duty that that man does not owe to him. 
The rights of the society are the rights of every person con- 
stituting that society ; for, in this respect, there is no su- 
periority. What is law in one man’s case must be law in 
another’s. The reciprocal obligation, to protect life, liberty, 
property, character, &c. are equally binding on the strong 
as on the weak, the rich as well as the poor. For one man, 
therefore, to assume and exercise authority over another, is 
despotism; and it is the common interest of all to put him 
down by force, and, if necessary, to destroy him like a wild 
beast, as an enemy to mankind. Muscular energy does not 
give him that authority; neither do riches. The authority, 
if it be exercised at all, must be derived from the whole 
community. It must be an invested authority ; for no man 
can claim it. Itis not the right of one more than another. 
Universal suffrage only can grant it. But, as the establish- 
ment of laws is absolutely necessary in every society, there 
must be some in authority to enforce and execute those 
laws, or they would be a dead letter; and as this authority 
cannot be exercised by all, honest and virtuous individuals, 
chosen from among the people and by the people, are ap- 
pointed to the office; and these officers can act only as the 
laws, made by the congregated community, direct them to 
act. It is not their own will, but the will of the people that 
they so act, and, if they discharge this duty faithfully, they 
are entitled to. respect, veneration, and esteem, and a sup- 
port suitable to the dignity and importance of the high sta- 
tion in which the people have placed them. Thus the 
people constitute the natural source of all power. No man 
can assume it in preference to another, without the general 
consent and approbation, It is a delegated authorfty con- 
ferred by the people for their own good. ‘The same power 
that. gives the authority can take it away, if needs be, It 
is not hereditary, for future generations cannot be bound to 
it. It continues only during good conduct. If this autho- 
rity be vested in one person, a chief magistrate, these are 
the conditions of his office: he cannot hold it by reversion. 
But, to delegate such an authority to one man, would be to 
suppose him to be more than mortal, and that he hada 
head of sufficient capacity to contain a ton of brains at 
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least, and an understanding equal to the whole community. 
Therefore, to set up a thing called a king for supreme go- 
vernor, is to set up a thing that is unnatural and absurd. 
Whatever authority the people invest others with, the su- 
preme or controuling authority, always reverts to them- 
selves: for they are the fountain of authority. 


Portsmouth, Sept. 25, 1822. AMELIA. 











TO MR, R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





f Dear Sir, | Edinburgh, Sept. 20, 1822. 
We were for some time past all in a tumuit of joy on account of 
the visit of his Most Gracious Majesty; and then, by his sudden 
departure, we have been cast into the depths of sorrow and woe ! 
On account of these changes, we are scarcely got settled in our 
minds, or come to our right senses; so that if { write incoherently, 
you may judge what is the cause, and excuse me, 

Being engaged with other business at the time, I did not think of 
writing any observations on this gracious visit; but Jest you should 
not have any other original communication direct from Edinburgh, 
for the information of your readers, I have rather hastily made the 
following remarks ; but | fear they are now too late to be of any in- 
terest, and too dry to satisfy curiosity. 

In this journey, or visit, there does not appear to have been any 
useful object in view, by either the King or his advisers; but mere 
show and parade, to captivate or dazzle poor Sawney: there has 
been no attempt to better the condition of any of the industrious 
or useful classes of society, nor any design to correct or reform 
abuses of any kind, although there is much need of both correction 
and improvement. In the Scotch boroughs the most gross and scan- 
dalous abuses prevail, owing to the magistrates always electing their 
successors, also to their being allowed, by inveterate castom, to 
spend the public money without coutroul, and to contract debts 
without restraint, which the inhabitants are assessed to pay. These 
are gross abuses, and there is no law to prevent, or correct. them, 
These abuses have been long a great grievance to the citizens, and 
though they have proved them fully before Parliament, and made 

t exertions for some years past to get them reformed, yet they 
have got no redress. Any extensive reform was not expected on the 
occasion of this visit ; but these’ are glaring abuses, and surely de- 
served some attention, as the citizens had the reform of them much 
at heart: this reform might have been granted by the King and his 
Ministers as an act of grace and favour when he came: but it has 
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been treated like the Catholic Emancipation when he went to Dub- 
lin, passed over without notice or promise of any kind. 

It is objected that the King ought not to interfere in these things 
another question naturally arises — does he not interfere on many Oc- 
casions ? and if he cannot interfere to promote the public good, 
what is the use of him at all? why is the hation at so much expence 
to maintain him in splendour ? 

The object of this visit seems to have been all show and parade, 
nothing useful or beneficial intended; and both parties, the visitors 
and our local rulers, have acted accordingly: all has been pomp and 
extravagance, nothing useful or beneficial performed; even rational 
information seems to have been despised: The ruling party did 
every thing in their power by newspaper pufis, flattery, and example, 
to urge the people on to folly and extravagance, in buying dresses 
for uniforms, crosses and decorations, which most of them pre- 
pared. The magistrates and Tory gentlemen led on the way in ex- 
travagance and folly ; ; men of ordinary minds forgot themselves for 
some time in the flattery and national vanity ; the ‘body of the peo- 
ple were for some days intoxicated with the gaudiness and novelty of 
the scene; but many, .even of the lower orders, when they had seen 
it, spoke of it lightly, and asked, What is the use of it? Men of 
independent principles, knowing it was not prudent to expose such 
folly, and seeing that their voices and opinions would be lost in the 
tumult, kept aloof and held their peace; but there were many who 
looked at the whole with disgust, and openly spake of it with con- 
tempt, because of the extravagant expences incurred for no useful 
object; they were at a loss tq conclude what the King meant by 
coming to Edinburgh, and viewing so_little of the city or what it 
contained. | 

There are many things both in the city and neighbourhood, well 
worthy of being surveyed ; the scenery around it is singular and ro- 
mantic, the views from some of the heights are grand and beautiful, 
there are several places in it connected with the former history of the 
nation at large, and several things connected with the present litera- 
ture and science of the country, which almost every stranger visits, 
and which the Austrian and Russian Princes did not fail to visit and 
examine minutely, yet the King did not pay any attention to them. 
It was said that he did not view the curiosities nor examine the state 
of the fine old palace in which he held hiscoutr; he did not look at 
the room in the Castle, where James, the first king of Britain was 
born, which is shewn as a curiosity : he did not visit the fine armoury 
in the ‘Castle; he did not examine the Advocate’s Library, perhaps 
the largest single collection of books in the kingdom, containing 
mnore than eighty thousand volumes, the hall of which is remarkably 
fine; nor the Writers’ Library beside it, nearly as fine as itself; he 
did not view the College with its fine Library, nor look at its splen- 
did Museum of Natural History and Curiosities ; he did not visit the 
Observatory, the Prison, nor any of the Hospitals : he never walked 
out to view the beauties of Nature in the neighbourhood of the city, 
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ner the beauties of architecture and other arts in it; he learned no- 
thing of the people, or their condition, farther than seeing a multi- 
tude in the streets or on the road-side as he rode along ; he scarcely 
deigned to take a steady view of the face of the country, or of thie 
‘people in it, as he generally rode from Edinburgh to Dalkeith, a dis- 
tance of six miles, in less than twenty minutes, accompanied by a 
guard of horsemen almost at gallop. Some persons were so irrever- 
ent as to ask if a man who had so little apparent curiosity or discern- 
ment could understand the true condition of the people; if he could 
have sufficient information to judge of their true interest, or know- 
ledge to choose ministers of capacity fit to govern them, or judgment 
to be trusted with a negative on the acts of the Great Council. It 
appeared that rational information was as much despised by all par- 
ties as political reform. The whole scene was extravagance and 
folly: the grand procession from the Palace to the Castle was by 
many pronounced to be the most idle and empty piece of pageantry 
ever beheld, as it was absolutely without an object, except to make 
a public show. The ruling party seemed anxious to bring back all 
the barbarous customs of the feudal times, by introducing Highland 
chiefs with their clans as the principal attendants and actors upon 
. the scene. Most of our official characters havé proved themselves to 
be fawning sycophants, but this did not surprise any body, as they 
were known for that before. They appeared to flatter the King, 
that he was descended from the house of Stuart, and they seem 
much disposed to follow the example of that family, but they appear 
to forget their expulsion. 

The extravagance of our rulers seemed to have no bounds; they 
erected lamps on the public road from Edinburgh to Dalkeith,which 
were lighted every night all the time the King remained here, al- 
though he came only twice that road; it was proposed to illuminate 
the city three nights, but that proposal did not take, one night was 
found sufficient; and on that night, though the illumination was ge- 
neral, yet in the ordinary and business part of the town, it was by 
no means brilliant. 

The magistrates gave an extravagant dinner to the King and the 
nobility, in the Parliament House, in cooking of which, the under 
apartments of the Advocates’ Library were used as kitchens, and 
some godly folios were well bespattered with grease; but as it was 
for the entertainment of royalty no objections were made. There 
were but few citizens, even of the most respectable classes, invited 
to-this luxurious dinner, although the expences must be paid by an 
assessment on the inhabitants, or remain a debt on the city to be paid 
at some future time. 

The noblemen and gentlemen gave extravagant balls for the King’s 
entertainment, but he enjoyed them only a very short time each night, 
and he tasted none of their luxurious collations prepared at a great 
expence. Wise men soon saw, and many soon began to feel, that 
the idleness and dissipation of such a scene, and the extravagance 
of such pageants, were too expensive for the means of our country, 
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without large remittances from other parts: it ended in good time, 
for many were beginning to consider the permanent expence which 
such extravagant parades entailed upon the country, and to think if 
they were worth what they cost. 

Although the King had every reason to be satisfied with the quiet 
and orderly behaviour of the people, yet they were not much trusted 
into the city, to the peers’ ball, arid the magistrates’ dinner, on two 
successive nights; for, besides a strong guard of horsemen who rode 
with his coach, patroles of dragoons were stationed at the heads of 
all the cross streets on his way. This was also done on the day he 
left the city, so that much was not trusted to the people, though I do 
not think a rude or uncivil word would have been spoken. 

After we have got this visit of the King over, and seen the extra- 
vagance attending a Court, it has not elevated monarchy in our estima- 
tion ; many have openly said that the benefits are not equal to the costs, 
although the present Sovereign” pleased better than was expected, 
considering what they had heard of his former character and conduct. 

Some hundred pounds were left to be distributed to the different 
charities in the city, but ten times that sum will not pay the city’s 
expences attending this visit.. There were many speculations under- 
taken in making seaffolds and galleries, to witness the King’s entry 
into the city, and also the procession, and severe disappointments 
experienced by them, as great in proportion as yours were in. 
London. 

Sir Walter Scott composed a song, in honour of this occasion, 
entitled ‘* Carle now the King’s come ;”’ and a lesser poet composed 
the following song, in honour of tt, which was printed and sold at 
one penny each : 


SAWNEY NOW THE KING@’s COME, 
Tune—Carle an’ the King’s come. 


Sawney, now the King’s come, 

Sawney now the King’s come, 

Kneel and kiss his royal bum, 

Sawney, now the King’s come, 
In Holy-Rood House lodge him snug, 
And blarnify his royallug * 
Wi’ stuff wad gar a Frenchman ugg f, 

Sawney, now the King’s come! 


Tell him:he is great an’ gude, 
An’ come o’ Scottish royal bluid, 
Down, like Paddy, lick his fad, 
Sawney, now the King’s come ! 
Tell him he can do nae wrang, 
That he’s mighty, high and strang, 
That you an’ yours to him belang, 
Sawney now the King’s come ! 


* The ear, + Loath. 
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Swear he’s just, an’ chaste, an’ wise, 
Praise his portly shape and size, 
Noose his whiskers to the skies, 
Sawney, now the King’s come! 
Mak’ your tribe in gude black claith, 
Extol, till they rin short o’ breath, 
The great Defender o’ the Faith, 
Sawney, now the King’s come! 


Mak’ your peers o’ high degree, 
Crouching low on bended knee, 
Greet him wi’ a “* Wha wants me ?” 
Sawney, now the King’s come! a 
Mak’ your fawning Bailie core, 
Ia’ down behint him—not before, 
His great posteriors to adore, 
Sawney, now the King’s come ! 


Let his glorious Kingship dine 

On gude sheep head, and haggis fine, 

Gi’ him whiskey ’stead o’ wine, 
Sawney, now the King’s come! 

An’ if there’s in St. James’s-Square ¢ 

Ony thing that’s fat or fair, 

Treat him nightly wi’ sic ware, 
Sawney, now the King’s come ! 


Show him a’ your buildings braw, 
Your castle, college, briggs an’ a’ 
Your jail, an’ royal forty-twa § | 
Sawney, now the King’s come ! 
An’ when he rides Auld Nukie through, 
To bless you wi’ a kingly view, 
Let him smell your Gardyloo || 
Sawney, now the King’s come! 


The principal residence of the high priced Cyprians in moderu Athéns. 
A famous Temple of Cloacina with forty-two altars in it. 
A cry used in former times, when emptying the water pots from the window. 


$ 
| 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





Edinburgh, Sept. 23, in the 

Sir, 46th Year of American Independence. 
THE last letter 1 sent to you, was upon the day after the King left 
this City; at that time I thought it unnecessary to make any com- 
ments upon the royal visit, but having since altered my mind, I have 
noted down a few observations; which, if you think worthy of pub- 
licity, and not too late, are at your disposal. 

Every possible effort was made by our Borough rulers, and persons 
in authority, to make the citizens receive George in as wild and en- 
thusiastic a manner, as tlie people of Ireland did; but, Sawney was 
not so easily duped by royal pageantry as Pat. True, indeed, the 
man was received by the majority of the people, as a man, and the 
chief magistrate of the nation; but, excepting the huzzaing of wo- 
men and boys, empty heads and expectants; every thing was con- 
ducted with great decorum, I went out. myself, purposely to view 
the behaviour of the people, as | had seen the man before, and to 
better advantage. 1 took my first station near the city boundaries, at 
the temporary gate, that | might see the keek-bo work, between him 
and the magistrates when delivering the keys of the city; and I 
must say, that I burnt with shame, to see men engaged with such 
nonsense: it was worse than childrens’ play. I then took my sta- 
tion on the Calton Hill, an eminence, from which | could see, to a 
great distance, the movements of the pageant, and the behaviour of 
the people, and | could observe, that our tender-hearted females who 
formerly felt so much for his wife, were always the first to. wave their 
white handkerchiefs, and raise the roar of applause. You would, 
Sir, have been tickled into a laugh, to have seen samples of our high- 
land clans, pacing and waddling -with the cavalcade; our advocates, 
writers to the signet, and gentry accoutred with bows and arrows, 
like Robin Hood’s banditti, Our time-serving magistrates, our 
grave judges with lengthened faces, besides our clergy with divinity 
teeming in their eyes and shining on their brows, other men in au- 
thority, with consequential looks, some riding in coaches, and some 
capering on horse-back; before, behind, and near Royal George’s 
carriage. | 

During his Majesty’s short stay in this city, his time was altoge- 
ther employed in trifles; such as recetving ladies and gentlemen at 
his temporary court, and having his ears dinned with fulsome ad- 
dresses from the town councils,. freeholders, and clergy; indeed, our 
clergy in their addresses seem now to acknowledge another king, be- 
sides the crucified Jew, the second Jehovah. ; 

The royal pageant, from the palace of Holyrood to the Castle, was 
blessed with a wet day, which prevented the ladies, who had taken 
seats and windows, and some of them pretty dear too, from seeing the 
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great big object of attraction ; but no matter, they saw the carriage, 
the horses, and the trappings of royalty, which was quite enough to 
roar about. The grand City banquet, I can say nothing about, but 
I expect the favoured few who were there, will be so good us to pay 
the expences of it themselves, at least for my part, I shall pay none 
of it, except it is taken from me by force, or law. We had also a 
grand review, and achurch parade, none of which did I trouble my- 
self about. The congregation was admitted into the church by tick- 
ets! and it was so full, that I doubt whether there would have been 
room for poor Jesus himself, except he stood in the passage ; and he 
has promised, where ever two or three are gathered together in his 
name, always to be amongst them; but I forgot, his promise does 


not extend to such large and crowded assemblies. 
His Majesty also attended the Theatre, which I understand was 


crowded to excess; more with the intention no doubt, of seeing’ 


Goorge Guelph the king, than Rob Roy the robber, In the evening, 
as a man passed by the crowd at the door of the Theatre, he asked 
the people, if it was, because he had been so good to his wife, that 
they aH wished so much to see him ; but he was answered from the 
crowd by a hollow voice, we are all loyal subjects here; perhaps it 
might have been so, and some would no doubt be loyal subjects 
though he had flayed his wife alive, and nailed her skin on his door, 

The servile press, and the flatterers of the king, were anxious to 
make the people look upon him as the lineal descendant of the house 
of Stuart: but in my opinion it would have been much more to his 
honour, to have represented him, as the descendant of a King, 
that was chosen by the nation at large: after the Stuarts. were 
- beheaded and expelled for their villainy: But perbaps they acted 
* wisely enough. The house of Stuart, bad as it was, wouldstand a 

companion with another house.. Be that as it may, we are obliged 
to foreigners for our line of kings, and also the most of our nobles ; 
oh! glorious consideration that our religion, our kings and our 
“nobles are all exotics as they will wear out and perish. 

Has not every man in existance, an equal claim to antiquity of 
parentage ? though they cannot all trace their genealogy to some no- 
torious rebber, villain, or murderer. Some silly persons, talk of 
the large sums which the king gives away, but does he ever give any 
thing from his own earnings ? or from his own industry ? I suppose 
he will he a gainer by this visit, he has only given away to public 
institutions, as I hear, about £500, now it is possible that a much 
larger sum than all his visiting expences will be taken from the na- 
tion at large to account for them. . : 

Time will not permit me to draw coutrasts, but if we compare for 
a moment, the expence of our gracious king, with expences of the 
President of the United States, we shall be completely disgusted ; 
besides, we should take into consideration the duties of the two, If 
the President contracts any debt, on his own, or his family’s account, 
he is liable for it like any other individual; not so with a royal 
person, his debts must all be paid. by the nation, though contracted 
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for the most foolish purposes, besides the royal family are always 
supported at the public expence, I cannot conclude without one re- 
flection more, It is strange to me, that your London people seem to 
make such work about the king, when they see him so often, On 
his leaving, and returning to London, they made more huzzaing and 
noise, than the people of Edinburgh did, though they had never 
seen him before, and so long as they huzza, and run after him and 
his satellites, | wish they may be well taxed to support them. With 


best respects, believe me your true friend, 
J, AFFLECK. 











ISRAEL VINDICATED. 
(Continued from Page 576.) 


In conformity with these ideas, the Nazarenes determined 
that their Messiah should also be brought.into the world in 
a supernatural manner. They recollected the passage in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Behold the young woman hath conceived, and 
shall bear a son,” and immediately they set about allegoriz- 
ing this passage. For that purpose, they fixed upon a 
young woman named Mary, who had been betrothed to a 
carpenter of the name of Joseph, but with whom they pre- 
tended he had had no connexion, although they lived toge- 
ther as man and wife, and she actually proved with child. _ 
Whether Joseph and his wife, if such persons ever existed, | 
were parties to this affair, does not appear from any thing 
written by them, although so extraordinary a circumstance 
well merited their attestation. Neither do we find that any 
of the pretended writers of the gospels, except the author 
of Luke’s, has been very particular as to the circumstances 
connected with the conception and birth of Jesus. The 
books attributed to Mark and John are entirely silent re-. 
specting them, while in Matthew the supernatural concep- 
tion is slightly noticed. It was left to the supposed Luke, 
to give the full particulars of events the most remarkable in 
the history of Jesus, and which, if true, ought to have en- 
gaged the attention of all his historians, more than any other 
occurrences in his life. 7 

It had been foretold in our sacred books, that the Messiah, 
who was to redeem Israel, should be a descendant, in a di- 
rect line, from the house of David. The framers of the gos- 
pels of Matthew and of Luke, saw the necessity, therefore, 
of giving Jesus a genealogy, in order to support the charac- 
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ter which he was to assume. But unfortunately for their 
purpose, the descent of Jesus, in a direct line from David, is 
not proved either by the one genealogy nor the other; both 
of these writers concurring in representing Jesus to have 
been the Son of God; not in the sense in which that ex- 
pression is used in our sacred books, but as having been ac- 
tually begotten upon the Virgin by Jehovah. Where then 
was the use of giving a genealogy at all? And how could 
Jesus be a natural descendant of David, and, at the same 
time, be produced by supernatural agency ?—Matthew’s 
gospel says, “ And Jacob begat Joseph, the busband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called the Christ.” 
Luke’s gospel has it, ** And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being, as was supposed, the son of 
Joseph.” Here Matthew says expressly, that Jesus was the 
son of Mary, and Luke asserts that he was only supposed 
to be the son of Joseph. The latter, therefore, it is clear, 
had no hand in the transaction. 

Some have pretended that the genealogies were Mary’s 
and not Joseph’s. In that case’ they should have corres- 
ponded with each other, whereas they entirely differ. But 
as a proof that neither of them apply to Mary, we find it es- 
tablished by Luke’s gospel, that Mary was the cousin of 
Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias,.a priest, and Elizabeth 
herself ‘* of the daughters of Aaron.” Mary, therefore, was 
of the tribe of Levi, and could not be a descendant of David 
who was of the tribe of Judah. 

It is observable, too, that Matthew’s genealogy is contra- 
dictory of itself. He says, ‘“‘So all the generations from 
Abraham to David, are fourteen generations, and from Da- 
vid, until the carrying away into Babylon, are fourteen ge- 
nerations; aud from the carrying away into Babylou unto 
Christ, ar fourteen generations. On enumerating the 
pames in (1 last division of time, we find only twelve gene- 
rations, even including Joseph, who, it has been seen, was 
no way concerned in the production of Jesus. 


(To be continued. ) 
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